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Honoré Daumier, French, 1808-1879 

The Dudley P. Allen Collection, 1927 
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A DRAWING BY DAUMIER 


EFORE the eyes of all those who visit Paris today flash 
pictures of a unique world, as numerous and varied in 
character as the people who see them; yet few of these are 
chronicled for posterity so vividly as were the pictures of the 
nineteenth century by the great caricaturist, Honoré Daumier. 
He lived at a time of expansion and change resulting from the 
Industrial Revolution, which spurred a generation into creative 
action no governmental upheaval could have accomplished. 
This advance, or retrogression as a few philosophical souls are 
wont to call it, lives for us today through Daumier, a great 
humanist as well as artist, who studied the types of men around 
him and the lives they lived. 

The Museum has been most fortunate this year in securing at 
the Bureau Sale’ through the discerning selection of the former 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer, a wash drawing? by 
Honoré Daumier, the title of which is ““Les Amateurs de pein- 
ture” (Lovers of Painting). The illustration on page 153 will 
refresh the memory of those who do not recall the drawing and 
will give to those who have never seen it the whole story. Super- 
ficially it is but a group of men looking with discrimination and 
interest at an exhibition of pictures in a studio or elsewhere, 
what and where exactly is left to the imagination. The details 
are inconsequential. Very much the reverse, however, is the 
insight with which Daumier represents the connoisseurship of 
the principal figures. The fund of intuition and knowledge he 
possessed for rendering clear a state of mind was fairly squan- 
dered for us in what may appear at first anall toohasty sketch. 
Yet one returns again and again to the principal figures in their 
intelligent scrutiny of the works in front of them, well described 
as “amateurs d’estampes plongeant un nez pointu dans des 
cartons poussiéreux,” if referring to print amateurs, neverthe- 
less applicable here. 


1 Held in Paris in May, 1927. 
2 Now on exhibition in Gallery IX. 
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Daumier composed admirably every situation he drew or 
painted, no matter how unfinished the result. He never dupli- 
cated a personality, although as Mr. Ivins has suggested “‘his 
costumes have a marked family resemblance.” These are details 
and we treat them as such. But were we to thumb the pages of 
a vast illustrated catalogue of his lithographs or the works 
themselves, we could only continue our wonderment at the 
superhuman grasp and vision of such an artist, to whom no 
task of picturing was impossible. 

A biography can be dull, particularly when it is short and 
unenlivened by anecdotes. We are spared any consideration of 
this in the case of Daumier. What facts we possess about his 
early life are negligible. What we know of his period is infinitely 
more significant. His dates are 1808-1879; therefore, his life 
covers a period of change and momentum which more closely 
approximated that prior to the High Renaissance than has any 
period since. 

He grew up with the Neo Classicism of David and Ingres. 
He witnessed the revolt of the Romanticists, Gericault and 
Delacroix. His own generation included Millet and Corot and 
the beginnings of Realism in Courbet. Manet outlived him only 
four years, and he knew some of the best work of the Impres- 
sionists and of Degas and Cezanne. The telegraph, railroad, 
and steamboat were perfected during his lifetime; and to crown 
the whole he lived through one of the stormiest political periods 
any country had ever endured. He saw no less than eight com- 
plete changes in the French government. There is little wonder 
that the strain should make or break a character, especially 
when added to it is the fact that Daumier was forced through- 
out his whole existence to work diligently for his livelihood. 

We know that he early chose the career of an artist but had 
to turn to illustration for his daily bread. We can be thankful 
that this happened, for the four thousand or more lithographs 
which exist today as a monument to their creator chronicle a 
period and a people more thoroughly than had ever been 
achieved before. These lithographs appeared throughout his 
lifetime in several newspapers, principally in Charivari and 
Caricature; and it is no idle guess that our drawing was a possi- 
ble first idea for one of the noted series, such as ‘““Les Amateur 
d’Estampes” or “Les Bon Bourgeois.” His output was so great, 
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his time so limited, that whether or not he would have chosen 
to work meticulously over a picture, he was denied the chance. 
He swept away all particles of hampering detail and left instead 
the imprint of a vigorous thought or of a genuine conviction to 
prove his point. It is clearly the case in this drawing. The linear 
quality is direct if sparing, while the wash indicates both large- 
ness and brevity. 

One can see in Daumier the vision of a sculptor—as at times 
he was, for he modeled figurines in clay as studies for some of 
his principal personalities. The enthusiasts of Millet compare 
this artist's monumentality to that of Michelangelo. If we 
resort to such comparisons, to how much greater a degree is 
there a similarity in sculptural qualities between Daumier and 
Michelangelo. Both have the spirit of the sculptor: energy 
seems bursting from the very innermost of their creations. 
Such power and sweep can be discerned in the works of few 
other masters. 

Daumier was said to be twenty years ahead of his contempor- 
aries. Yet he was the idol of the French people in his own 
time, if not accepted by the artists of the day, with the ex- 
ception of his immediate friends such as Corot and Daubigny. 
Today he is acclaimed the world over, and the first recognition 
came when he was grouped with the painters at the Exposition 
Centenalle of 1900. We could say we loved him for his cari- 
catures and his jokes; but we should be undeserving if we con- 
fined our appreciation to the obvious, although this was the 
attraction which drew his French public to him and gave 
him the political power he wielded. But far more important is 
his understanding of the “human comedy,” its absurdity, its 
pathos. 

One quality essential to his success was the luminosity he 
achieved. Not only do his paintings, in warm if sombre tonali- 
ties, show his feeling for light, but in his lithographs, his wood- 
cuts, his drawings we appreciate this effect as well. 

Because it is the privilege of many of us in this present era 
to understand the merit of spontaneity in a work of art, this 
drawing of Daumier’s should appeal to a wide audience. 

H. S. F. 
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TWO EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ITALIAN 
PEASANT RUGS 


Italian peasant rugs of the eighteenth century show clearly 
their origin. In the twoillustrated on page 154, the design motifs 
seem literally picked from the barnyard by the good contadina 
as she went about gathering her eggs, milking her goats, or 
tending her horses. The name tappeti rustici (rustic rugs), given 
these rugs by antiquarians, is aptly picturesque and suggests 
scenes of rural Italy: the man in his narrow, high-crowned hat, 
long woolen coat, and short breeches talking to his neighbors; 
the woman moving about the stone kitchen and pausing before 
the loom to look at the woven pictures. All the life about her 
appears in her carpet: the chickens, the cocks, the sheep, and 
even the wayside flowers. 

These long, narrow rugs’ with their bright colors and many 
pictures were never intended for floor use; their loose weave 
and light weight preclude this possibility. In the peasant home 
of the eighteenth century household furniture was of massive 
construction; and the great length of the tables, benches, and 
nuptial chests demanded long coverings; to produce these the 
peasant loom was kept industriously at work weaving strips. 

The two rugs illustrated, now on exhibition in Gallery III, 
come from the country around Naples, a section of Campania 
known as Terra di Lavoro. In literal translation the name 
would mean “the land of work,” suggesting an arid, unproduc- 
tive soil; but in reality the region is a land of rich fertility, lying 
toward the northwest of Campania between the Appenine 
slopes and the Tyrrhenian Sea. The wide plain, abundantly 
planted and densely populated, is picturesquely intersected by 
lines of poplars, fruit trees, and vineyards. Sheep graze on the 
plains and on the mountain side or are driven along the wide 
cattle-road in search of new pasture. 

Rugs made in the Terra di Lavoro are woven of wool on 
hemp warps; they havea bottle-green ground, and are decorated 
with design motifs in white, mustard-yellow, and purplish-red, 
which appear in horizontal bands across the width of the fabric. 
Of the two rugs, one has as central motif a large heraldic two- 
headed eagle in a square medallion. This figure is in yellow 

1Measurements 1. 116 inches x 39 inches. 

2. 117 inches x 39 inches. 
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with the claws and legs in white. On the wings and at the tail 
of the large bird are tiny animals, perhaps sheep; and filling in 
other spaces are small floral motifs woven in approximately the 
same size as the sheep. A motif resembling an S on its back is 
used at intervals, and appears both in white and in yellow. 
Alternating stripes of white and red make a square frame for the 
eagle. An elaborate geometric border, on either side of the 
panel, is woven in white, red, and yellow. The same colors also 
prevail in the rows of floral sprays edging the geometric bands. 
The two oblong bands picturing the horse are especially inter- 
esting. One wonders whether a piebald horse was really in- 
tended or whether a desire to use three colors guided the 
weaver’s hand. A chicken perches in familiar fashion upon the 
back of the upper horse. Men dressed in long woolen coats, 
knee breeches, and high-crowned hats stand in frontal view on 
each side of the horse, which, seen in profile, naively shows all 
four of its legs. In the men’s hands are floral sprays. The end 
borders are composed of three flower-edged medallions, each 
containing a man’s figure; and in the oblong zigzag compart- 
ments of the side border are geometric figures of chickens. The 
second rug shows variations. Two large diamond-shaped me- 
dallions each contain a two-headed eagle, and between these 
is a horse panel similar to those in the first rug. The fringe is 
still intact, and on the upper edge near the fringe is the signa- 
ture “Caterina C. N.” 

Interesting problems of technique are exemplified in both 
rugs. The background of green wool is a kilim or simple weave 
of alternating warp threads covered completely by the weft. 
Against this ground the design motifs appear in high relief, 
giving the effect of embroidery. In reality this technique is 
halfway between embroidery and weaving, for between one 
shoot of the weft thread and the next weft extra threads for the 
design are passed by hand in and out of the warps. This method, 
often found in peasant weaving, causes bewilderment in the 
minds of many who have not actually seen the weaving done; 
it is hard to believe that it is weaving and not actual em- 
broidery. Toward the top and bottom of each rug are two 
transverse stripes running the full width of the fabric and 
having a cut pile about a half an inch in height. This is formed 


by knotting the weft threads on the warps, a technique used in 
Oriental carpets. 
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Eighteenth century peasant rugs have durable colors, and 
are made of a loosely twisted soft wool. The dyes used were a 
green from the extract of beech and ash leaves, a blue from 
indigo, a yellow from saffron, and a purplish-red from the dregs 
of pressed grapes. Older rugs were more restricted in color 
range, and were usually confined to white, a cream yellow, and 
two shades of blue. The bottle-green came in later as did a 
rusty brown, black, and a bright yellow. The wine-red did not 
appear until the second half of the eighteenth century. The 
mountainous regions of the Abruzzi and certain sections of 
Sardinia preferred lighter effects in their weaving while the 
plains enjoyed contrasts in bright colors.’ 

The composition of the rugs is a series of horizontal bands 
presenting subjects from rural life. The heraldic panels are hard 
to explain, but may possibly be traced back to a Spanish origin. 
The prevailing tendency is nevertheless toward an indigenous 
peasant type, especially in the picture panels. Several centers 
of rug weaving existed in Campania, such as Benvento, Arpino, 
and other places in Terra di Lavoro. While the product of 
these centers is perhaps less well known than the sappeti of 
Abruzzi, Sardinia, and Calabria, the fabrics are valuable and 
interesting examples of peasant art. The peasant has a natural 
sense of balanced composition and a feeling for distribution of 
colors, dark and light. Ornamentation is never crowded, though 
the space is well filled. The drawing of figures is childlike and 
often amusing, but always interesting in that it reflects vividly 
the life of rural communities. G. U. 


THE MUSEUM COLLECTION OF REPRODUCTIONS 
OF DRAWINGS 


That fine works of art are either impossible or increasingly 
difficult to secure, even at what were considered a short time ago 
absurdly high prices, is the most unpleasant fact that a new 
and growing museum has to face. The good old days of a hun- 
dred years ago, of twenty-five, or even of ten are looked back 
upon with envy and covetousness. The case is as true of draw- 
ings by the recognized great masters as it is of paintings, 
ivories, or other forms of art. Although with good fortune one 


1 Sautier, “Italian Peasant Rugs.” 
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or possibly two important original drawings may be acquired 
during a year, as for example, the Boucher and Fragonard sketches 
which came to the Museum in 1926, and the Hubert Robert 
and Daumier drawings procured this year, the present-day 
public collection in order to be workable and worthwhile must 
of necessity be based upon reproductions. This is not so bad as 
it sounds. Great strides have been made in the past decade, 
particularly in Germany, in the art of mechanical reproduction; 
and the results are not only astonishingly good but reasonable 
in price. And again, much greater freedom can be enjoyed 
with reproductions, of course, than with costly and irreplace- 
able originals. 

This being the situation, the Museum has for the past four 
years been quietly picking up from time to time, for both the 
Dudley P. Allen and the Charles W. Harkness Collections, 
about three thousand of the finest reproductions of old and 
modern master drawings. Portfolios of different collections 
have been broken up; and each reproduction has been labeled, 
mounted on a uniform-sized mat, and then filed under the 
artist’s name. Thus, if one is interested in the work of any one 
master, one may find all the reproductions of his work together 
in one box, with information as to the collection it comes from 
lettered on the mat of each drawing. This method is far simpler 
than having to chase down the work of one man or school 
through a dozen or two portfolios filed by city or collection. 
The Museum is particularly strong in the Italians of the 
Renaissance,—Jacopo Bellini, Michelangelo, Perugino, Raphael, 
and Andrea del Sarto being especially well represented. The 
work of such incomparable draughtsmen as Rembrandt, 
Watteau, and Ingres is only reasonably well represented at 
the moment, though something approaching completeness 
will be reached, it is hoped, in another five or ten years. Thus 
the interested public, the artist, the collector, and the scholar 
will find an already strong collection of excellent reproductions 
(systematically filed and indexed) of all that is best in the 
public and, to a limited degree, in the private collections of 
Europe. 
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COMMENT ON THE EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS 


Painting and sculpture are such complex arts that the actual 
work of brush and chisel is almost invariably preceded by pre- 
paratory drawings. These sketches are the most intimate work, 
the freshest efforts of any master, and if seemingly inconse- 
quential, are often far more vital than the finished product. A 
very large proportion of drawings are of this character. 

The opening exhibition of the fall of 1927 at the Museum, 
presenting a group of drawings, comprises loans from the Mor- 
gan Library, the Paul J. Sachs Collection of the Fogg Art 
Museum, private collections in Cleveland and elsewhere, with 
significant examples from the Museum collection. It is difficult 
to comment upon these drawings because there are so many of 
them; yet it seems only right to call attention to a few of the 
very important ones, many of which have never been seen in 
Cleveland before. The drawings cover a span of seven centuries; 
and considering this length of time, one naturally arranges one’s 
comments chronologically. 

The fourteenth century is represented in the exhibition by a 
drawing of the Giotto School by Bernardo Daddi, exemplifying 
the Gothic tradition: religious in purpose, popular in story, a 
primitive seeking of reality in the shapes of this world. The 
drawing is of a martyrdom and tells a story, at the same time 
never losing what inherently belonged to the age: a sense of 
plastic bigness. 

Pisanello, a great draughtsman of animals as well as a medal- 
list, is represented by two drawings which show in their careful 
rendering of detail the tradition of the illuminator of manu- 
scripts. 

“The Battle of the Nudes,” by Pollaiuolo, recalling his very 
similar engraving of the same name, is a fragment of what must 
have been one of the most glorious drawings of its time. His 
magnificent if sparing handling of a sinuous line is fraught with 
understanding of the human figure. His knowledge of anatomy, 
foreshortening, and perspective is easily seen to be greater than 
that of any artist who immediately preceded him. 

Michelangelo’s four small sketches for the biblical subject of 
“David and Goliath” were undoubtedly the beginnings of an 
idea for sculpture because they show interest in mass rather 
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than in detail; and in subject they go to prove that religion was 
still holding its own in the sixteenth century in spite of the new 
interest in the art and literature of Greece and Rome, which 
was rapidly gaining headway. 

“The Agony in the Garden,” by Raphael, a fragment of a 
sketch, has all the simplicity of his early Perugian work, in 
which the dominant note is serenity. It bears a particular 
interest for Cleveland people because it reflects the influence of 
Timoteo Viti, his early master, whose beautiful miniature, 
“Christ on the Mount of Olives,” has recently been acquired for 
the Museum.’ 

Of great power is the Diirer portrait-drawing of a Hohen- 
zollern princess. This supreme achievement rarely finds its 
peers except among other drawings by the same hand. The 
" serene grasp of personality shows Diirer as a profound thinker. 
A remarkable drawing of a youthful head, of dogged scornful- 
ness, by Holbein, and a fine Clouet portrait round out the 
sixteenth century. 

Through the sheer independence of his thinking, with a com- 
plete lack of outside tutelage, Rembrandt achieved a directness 
that seems entirely modern. It is interesting to note this in the 
two examples on exhibition. Power is the keynote of such a 
piece as the Antwerp sketch by Rubens; smoothness and 
elegance, the keynotes of the armor study and the portrait by 
Van Dyck. 

An emphasis on French portraiture is clearly discernible 
throughout the exhibition, the cycle beginning with a fine 
Du Moustier and continuing through the eighteenth century. 
Of this same century, also, are drawings by Fragonard, Boucher, 
and Robert’ from the Museum group. 

Then from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries come four 
beautiful Ingres portrait-drawings, finished and spontaneous at 
the same time; a group of fine Guys; and perhaps most interest- 
ing of all, the Daumier drawing. 

Not very often are so many remarkable examples brought 
together. Clevelanders who are interested in drawings will find 
in this exhibition a source of unusual enjoyment. H. S. F. 


‘1 See Bulletin for November, 1927. 
2 See Bulletins for January, 1926, and November, 1927. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF FABRICS 


During the month of December an exhibition of painted and 
printed fabrics will be held in Gallery X and in the Textile 
Study Room of the Museum. Many of the fabrics shown have 
been lent by New York collectors, and were on exhibition in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art during the summer of the 
current year. Miss Underhill will be in Gallery X Thursday 
afternoons during the exhibition and will be glad to assist 
visitors interested in the fabrics. 


THE CHRISTMAS PLAY 


The annual Christmas production at The Cleveland Museum of 
Art will this year take the form of a play, “Le Jongleur de 
Dieu” (“The Clown of God”), adapted by Miss Gibson of the 
Educational Staff. It is based on an old French legend concern- 
ing one of those wandering bands of entertainers called jong- 
leurs, who traveled the roads of France in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The music for the play is from the same 
period, and has been arranged by Mr. Quimby of the Depart- 
ment of Musical Arts. The stage production is in charge of 
Katherine Kelly McConnell of the Playhouse, assisted by Max 
Eisenstat; and the costuming is in charge of Mrs. F. W. Dersh- 
imer. The children in the play are chosen from the Satur- 
day morning singing classes. The play will be given on Satur- 
day afternoon, December 17, at 3:00 p. m. for children only, 
and on Sunday afternoon, December 18, at 4.00 p. m. for adults. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report, published in the Bulletin for November, 
1927, the following names have been added to the lists: 
TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO SUSTAINING 


Beck, Robert L. 
Gates, Frederic H. 


TRANSFER FROM SUSTAINING TO LIFE 
Smith, William A. C. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Allen, Mrs. Frances C. Jaeger, Ludwig Siegelstein, Dr. L. E. 
Dickey, Mrs. Lincoln G. Kapp, John Homer Smith, Arthur M. 
Edson, E. R. Marsh, C. P. Spenzer, Dr. John G. 
Greve, Louis W. Raynolds, Helen Wolf, Louis M. 


Seibig, Arthur H. 
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Adams, Howard C. 
Allen, Mrs. Floyd P. 
Amster, Sam 

Anderson, Alfred O. 
Bacon, Caroline M. 
Balph, Mrs. R. P. 
Barker, Dr. Mabel V. 
Battles, Lila W. 
Bauman, Mrs. Ralph E. 
Belfiglio, Mrs. Frank 
Benjamin, Mrs. Irwin 
Berkey, Mrs. Clarence L. 
Bernier, James T. 
Bertoli, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Bethune, James L. 

Biles, Jessie 

Bischoff, Mrs. Joseph T. 
Blair, Earl R. 

Blakeslee, Orlando T. 
Bloch, Mrs. Louis M. 
Boggs, Marjorie 
Bowerman, Mrs. Ralph K. 
Brandt, Mrs. W. C. 
Brennan, Mrs. Joseph B. 
Bricker, Mrs. Orrin W. 
Brintnall, Dr. Roy Arthur 
Carlson, Mrs. Charles W. 
Carmichael, Margaret 
Carter, Leyton E. 
Carver, Mrs. Marguerite W. 
Cash, Mrs. Arthur O. 
Clark, Mills G. 

Cloyes, Mrs. Raymond T. 
Cohen, Mrs. Samuel 
Conkey, Lucille 
Cornsweet, Samuel G. 
David, Mrs. Bruce W. 
Davies, George C. 
Dawson, Giles E. 

Dean, Mrs. Harry N. 
Devine, Mrs. Charles F. 
Dingman, Mrs. Harley V. 
Dinsmore, Dr. Robert S. 
Doster, Eli E. 

Downes, Osborne F. 
Doxsey, Mrs. Walter S. 
Doyle, Charles C. 

Drake, Mrs. Marvin S. 
Druckenbrod, Laurence M. 
Eddy, Mrs. Harold M. 
Elliott, Mrs. Dalas 
Emerich, A. W. 

Emmert, Reverend H. D. 
Englander, William C. 
Fadem, Mrs. C. H. 
Ferguson, Albert W. 
Flandermeyer, Mrs. Carl H. 
Frey, Louise K. 

Fulton, H. A. 

Fussner, Antoinette 
Gamble, George R. 


ANNUAL 


Garretson, Mrs. Hiram 
Gaskill, Jennie M. 

Gass, Mrs. Andrew B. 
Good, Mrs. Thomas 
Greulich, G. G. 

Hellwig, Mathilde C. 
Herman, Mrs. Mary Clark 
Hill, May 

Hoffman, Edward C. 
Hohnsbehn, C. M. 
Holden, Dean H. 
Hovorka, Frank 
Hudson, J. Jones 
Humphrey, Earl C. R. 
Isley, Mrs. Paul T. 
Jacoby, Mrs. Hurlbut S. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Albert 
Jones, Mrs. Kenneth C. 
Justh, Hortense 

Kaiser, Mrs. Howard W. 
Kappes, Marion 

Keith, Alice 

Keller, Mrs. Bert 

Kietz, Mrs. Adolph 
Kodet, Helen M. 

Koller, Mrs. George J. 
Komin, Mrs. John Jr. 
Kratzer, Charles R. 
Kuzel, Mrs. Robert J. 
Lang, Mrs. Albert 
Larer, Mrs. Daniel P. 
Larwood, Mrs. Cora S. 
Leighton, Marion L. 
Lewis, Mrs. E. W. 
Lindquist, Alexander H. 
Linscheid, A. G. 

Luff, Mrs. Henry J. 
McCallum, Reverend P. D. 
McIntosh, Mrs. John M. 
McKee, Katherine Louise 
Madson, Mrs. Mabel D. 
Mayer, George A. 
Meikle, Dr. James L. 
Mercer, Mrs. Charles H. 
Meyer, Jacob Conrad 
Modissette, Mrs. DeMott 
Morris, Mrs. Warren L. 
Mott, Mrs. John W. 
Moyse, D. K. 

Murfey, Mrs. Alfred A. 
Murphy, Harvey T. 
Murray, Mrs. Thomas N. 
Murtfeldt, William S. 
Naysmith, Mrs. Virginia L. 
Nelson, John G. 

Nichols, Elizabeth H. 
O’Hara, James W. 
Osborne, Mrs. James M. 
Parsons, Clara L. 
Phillips, John D. M. 
Pohlman, Karl L. 
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Polatsek, Mrs. John 
Polson, Mrs. Harry B. 
Pratt, Bertha E. 
Preusser, Alban J. 

Price, Mrs. Minnie C. 
Rada, John J. 

Ranft, Virginia Mary 
Rasmussen, Mrs. Clem C. 
Rausch, Mrs. Stella 
Rawson, Mrs. Grace P. 
Reed, Mrs. James G. 
Rich, Mrs. Marie D. 
Rogers, Lester C. 
Rosenblatt, Mrs. Florence 
Rosenzweig, Israel 

Ryan, Mrs. Miles F. 
Sampson, Mrs. Harold 
Schelly, Mrs. Leila A. 
Schneider, Mrs. Herbert L. 
Sexton, Eunice R. 

Sick, Mrs. Beatrice W. 
Skiff, Mrs. Warner M. 
Sloan, Mary Olive 
Smith, Mrs. Charles S. 
Smith, Sherwin H. 
Spring, Dr. Dwight S. 
Stanley, Mrs. Spencer C. 
Steffen, Hazel 

Steinberg, Mrs. Philip L. 
Steinbrenner, Mrs. Henry 
Stomp, Mrs. Eva 
Stricker, Mrs. Albert H. 
Talley, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Taylor, Dr. Charles E. 
Turner, Ida E. 

Turner, Mary 

Tuttle, Bloodgood 
Upson, Mrs. Oliver W. 
Urdang, Mrs. Samuel H. 
Valentine, Mrs. Floyd H. 
Vogel, Mrs. H. M. 
Walker, Lyman R. 
Ward, Francis D. 
Warren, Dr. Robert A. 
Waterbury, Mrs. John C. 
Waterworth, William 
Webb, Mrs. Constance B. 
Weiskopf, Charles A. 
Wells, Gladys 

Whissen, Clara L. 
Wiebenson, John 

Wilson, Mrs. Archibald F. 
Winslow, Lois E. 
Wintner, Alexander S. 
Wischmeyer, Mrs. Henry G. 
Wondrich, Mary A. 
Worth, Mrs. Percy 
Wunderlich, Gertrude 
Wyck off,Mrs. C. W. 
Zebel, W P. 
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ACCESSIONS—LOANS 
EDUCATIONAL 
Model of a castle, THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL oF ArT. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Special Exhibition of Medieval Choral Pages, Orro F. Ecz anp ARTHUR 
W. Quimsy. 
PAINTINGS 


1 by Sidney Laufman, American, THe Hinman B. Cottection. 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
Special Exhibition of Drawings by Old and Modern Masters, Henry 
Turner Baitey, CuHartes T. Brooxs, Daniet, DE 
Hauke & Co. Inc., Crara Deike, F. VALENTINE DuDENSING, 
Duranp-RvueEL, Epwarp B. Greene, Lucy Greene, Leonarp C. 
Hanna, Jr., Mrs. Epwarp S. Jorpan, Henry G. Ketter, Mrs. 
Ravpu, Kino, M. Knoepter & Co., C. W. Krausuaar Art GALLer- 
JaMES Lentine, Mr. Mrs. Matcoim L. McBripe, Louise 
B. Matoney, Wittiam G. Matuer, THE Joun Pierpont Morcan 
Liprary, Frank K. M. Renn, Frep Rentscuter, Paut J. Sacus, 
Mrs. Marie STERNER, WixTtor TiBerc, E. WeEYHE, 
E. L. Wuirremore, WILDENSTEIN & Co., Mr. anp Mrs. Lewis B. 
WILLIAMS, AND Two Anonymous LENDERS. 
SCULPTURE 
11 bronzes: 3 by Konti and 2 by Troubetzkoy, American; 2 by Bourdelle 
and 4 by Rodin, French, Satmon P. Hate. 
TEXTILES 
Special Exhibition of Painted and Printed Fabrics, H. A. Exssere, 
Cuar_es W. McAtpin, Exinor MERRELL, Frances Morris, Rutu 
Ratston, anD Harry WEARNE. 


CALENDAR 
(See Lecture Leaflet for Details) 
December, 1927 

Friday 2. 8.15 p.m. The Enjoyment of Draughtsmanship, by Mr. 
Howard. 

Saturday 3. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Desert Indians at Home, by 
George Bellamy. 

Sunday 4. 4.00 p.m. Thought and Art in Egypt in 1360 B. C., by 
Caroline Ransom Williams, Archaeologist, 
Toledo. 

Wednesday 7. 8.15 p.m. Music of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, by the choir of St. Ann’s Church, under 
the direction of Edgar Bowman. 

Friday g. 8.15 p.m. Rome Radiating Rome, by Albert Kelsey, 
Architect, Philadelphia. 

Saturday 10. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. Play: Ten Minutes by the 

; Clock, by Pupils of Grade VIII of Audubon 
Junior High School. 
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Sunday 11. 4.00 p.m. Flower Gardens—Planning, Building, and 
Planting, by Arthur A. Shurtleff, Landscape 
Architect, Boston. 
Friday 16. 8.15 p.m. The Chamber Music of Johannes Brahms. 
Piano Trio in B flat major, Opus 40; Piano Trio 
in C major, Opus 87; and Piano Trio in C 
minor, Opus 101, by Beryl Rubinstein, André 
de Ribaupierre, and Victor de Gomez. 
Saturday 17. 3.00 p.m. For Young People. Le Jongleur de Dieu (The 
Clown of God), a Christmas Play, by Museum 
Singing Classes. 
Sunday 18. 4.00 p.m. Le Jongleur de Dieu (The Clown of God), a 
Christmas Play, by Museum Singing Classes. 
Friday 23. 8.15 p.m. Egyptian Art of Akhnaton’s Reign, by Thomas 
Whittemore, Archaeologist, Boston. 
Saturday 24. 2.00 p.m. The Christmas Story as the Painters Have 
Told It, by Miss Horton. 
. No lecture. Christmas Day. 
. Organ Recital. Christmas Program, by Mr. 
Quimby. 
Saturday 31. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. A New Year’s Story, by 
Mrs. Henry Rorke. 
REGULAR EVENTS 
Sundays at 4.00 p. m. Museum Hour for Girls and Boys. Talks and Stories. 
Sundays at 4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Florence 
Sampson. 
Sundays at §.15 p.m. Informal Organ Recitals, by Mr. Quimby. 
Mondays at 4.00 p. m. Italian Painting, by Mr. Martin. 
Wednesdays at 5.00 p.m. Flemish and Dutch Painting, by Mr. Martin. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays after 2.00 p. m. Guidance 
through the galleries by Mr. Martin. 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p.m. Gallery Talks, by Mr. Martin. 
Saturday mornings. Singing, Drawing, and Modeling Classes for Members’ 
Children. 
Saturdays at 10.00 a. m. Introduction to European Civilization through 
Its Art, by Mr. Howard. 
EXHIBITIONS 


Gallery IX, Drawings by Old and Modern Masters. (Closes December 11.) 
Gallery X, Painted and Printed Fabrics. 
Educational Corridor, Medieval Choral Pages. 
Textile Study Room, Painted and Printed Fabrics. 
BROADCASTING 

All organ recitals appearing on this calendar will be broadcast from Station 
WHK. In addition, special organ programs will be broadcast every Wednes- 
day and Friday at 5.30 p. m., the Wednesday programs being open to the 
public at the Museum. On two Sundays of the month, December 11 and 
December 18, Miss Gibson will broadcast stories for children at 5.45 p.m. 
On Friday evenings at 7.30 short talks on art will be broadcast by various 
members of the Museum staff. 


Sunday 25. 
Wednesday 2 
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OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 
President, John L. Severance 
Vice Presidents, Wm. G. Mather, D. Z. Norton, Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord Secretary, Frederic Allen Whiting 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Henry G. Dalton William G. Mather 
Edward B. Greene Charles L. Murfey 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. D. Z. Norton 
John H. Hord F. F. Prentiss 
Samuel Mather William B. Sanders 
John L. Severance 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and the First Vice President, 
ex officiis 
E. B. Greene John H. Hord F. F. Prentiss 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. W. B. Sanders 
ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
E. B. Greene W. G. Mather 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. D. Z. Norton 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Mrs. H. H. Johnson 
Charles F. Brush Alfred K. Kelley 
E. S. Burke, Jr. Mrs. Ralph Thrall King 
Harold T. Clark Woods King 
Ralph M. Coe Amos B. McNairy 
F. E. Drury Laurence H. Norton 
Mrs. Henry A. Everett Kenyon V. Painter 
Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 
Salmon P. Halle Frederic S. Porter 
H. M. Hanna, Jr. Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
Edward S. Harkness Ambrose Swasey 
Myron T. Herrick Worcester R. Warner 
Guerdon S. Holden L. Whittemore 
Lewis B. Williams 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Endowment Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Benefactors contribute or devise 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 
devise 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 
ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a. m. to Io p. m. 

Sunday I p. m. to IO p. m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
and public holidays. Friday is also free from 
7 to 10 p. m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day, 
and December 25. 


$500,000 


100,000 
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STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Assistant Director, Rossiter Howard 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 
Editorial Assistant, Sybil Cox 
Curator of Decorative Arts, William M. Milliken 
Assistant Curator of Textiles,Gertrude Underhill 
Curator of Paintings, William M. Milliken 

Curator of Oriental Art, 

Curator of Prints, Henry Sayles Francis 
Assistant Curator of Prints, Leona E. Prasse 
Curator of Classical Art, Rossiter Howard 
European Representative, Harold W. Parsons 
Registrar, Eleanor R. Sackett 
Cashier, Isabel Bloomberg 
Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistant Curator, Louise M. Dunn 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Ruth F. Ruggles, 
Katharine Gibson, Alice W. Howard, 
Marguerite Bloomberg 
Curator of Musical Arts, Arthur W. Quimby 
Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Ella Tallman 
Charlotte Van der Veer 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from 9 to § daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wednes- 
day 7 to 9. 
GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may wish to offer 
their help. 
WHEEL CHAIRS 


For the convenience of visitors wheel chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an attend- 
ant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the main 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 


The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance 
is open to the public from 12 m. to §. p. m. 
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